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Views on the News 





AJOR legislation which would 
have aided local governments in 
undertaking and fulfilling specific 

programs failed either to receive Congres- 
sional consideration or Presidential ap- 
proval. For a brief review of legislation 
affecting municipalities considered by the 
85th Congress during its last session see 
page 248. 

For the first time in 10 years Congress 
failed to pass an omnibus housing bill. A 
bill successfully cleared the Senate, but the 
House bill lacked six votes for adoption. 
This action will curtail the activities of 
many urban renewal programs now in 
operation or under consideration. A total of 
543 federally assisted projects in over 300 
cities are in progress, as reported in PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT, September, 1958, p. 214. 

The American Municipal Association 
states: “Only the 86th Congress can bring 
the program back into action and the 
earliest it will probably be able to act will 
be next March or April.” The President has 
released $100 million to provide the Urban 
Renewal Administration with some funds 
to apply toward backlogged applications. 

Congress in the spring of 1958 passed 
several anti-recession bills (see PuBLic MAn- 
AGEMENT, May, 1958, p. 116). An emer- 
gency housing bill provided $1,850 million to 
stimulate new housing and an increase in 
veterans’ housing loans. The federal high- 
way construction program received addi- 
tional monies. Nevertheless, other bills 
being considered at that time did not be- 
come law including the extension of federal 
aid for airport construction, enlargement 
of the water pollution control program, 


and provision for industrial redevelopment 
in chronically depressed areas. 

The Intergovernment Relations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations recommended de- 
centralization of federal programs that 
could be handled better by state and local 
units (p. 246). The subcommittee recom- 
mended that revenue sources not primarily 
important to the federal government be re- 
turned to the state and local governments 
This followed similar recommendations of 
the Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
which urged the passage of legislation trans- 
ferring certain federal powers to the respec- 
tive states. 

Congress finally did pass upon Alaska’s 
statehood which was overwhelmingly ac- 
cepted by its citizens (p. 247). The cities of 
Alaska hope to be prepared for home rule as 
the number one legislative objective for 
1959. The League of Alaska Cities will de- 
vote its annual conference in November to 
home rule and city charters. 

On October 19, 1958, at Dallas, Texas, 
the 44th annual conference of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association will con- 
vene. Over 550 city managers are expected 
to attend (p. 245). The Association mean- 
while has released three publications of 
interest to municipal officials. Two publica- 
tions are part of the “City Manager Pro- 
fession Series’: The Role of the Assistant to the 
City Manager and Checklist on How To Im- 
prove Municipal Service (p. 246). The third, 
Supervisory Methods in Municipal Administra- 
tion, is the basis of a new in-service training 
course conducted by the Institute for Train- 
ing in Municipal Administration (p. 247). 
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The City Manager of Tomorrow 


By ORIN F. NOLTING 


Executive Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The city manager of tomorrow will participate in the growth and redevelopment of cities 
to meet the needs of a more highly educated and better-informed citizenry. 


IFTY years ago on April 2, 1908, the 
first city manager took office here 
in Staunton, Virginia. I think we can 

assume that neither the governing body 
nor the first manager appreciated the im- 
portance of that occasion. But in retrospect 
we know that Staunton set the precedent 
of appointing a nonresident and a man 
with broad training and experience. Thus 
the idea of an ap- 


years, more than 3,100 municipalities have 
the council-manager plan. 

Now as we look ahead what are the future 
prospects for the council-manager plan and 
the profession? 

1. Within the next six years, or by 1964, 
more than 2,000 United States cities and 
towns will have managers. It will be the 
predominant form of local government for 
cities with more than 





pointed chief admin- 
istrator was for the 
first time adopted by 
a municipality. 

But it was not until 
four years later at 
Sumter, South Caro- 
lina, that the idea 
of the short ballot 
and the small coun- 
cil, which had devel- 
oped under the com- 





The 44th annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, to 
be held in Dallas, Texas, October 19-22, 
will take special notice of the 50th anni 
versary of the appointment of the first city 
manager in Staunton, Virginia. In recog- 
nition of this anniversary, it seems appro- 
priate to set forth some views on the 
future of the city manager profession. This 
article was presented as an address at 
a meeting of the Virginia section of the 
International City Managers’ Association 
held in Staunton on May 10, 1958. 


5,000 population. 
More than one-half 
of the cities between 
25,000 100,000 
already 
agers. 

2. The idea of the 
appointed 
will spread to other 
countries. 

3. Many manag- 
ers of cities in other 


and 


have man- 


executive 








mission plan a decade 
earlier, became a feature of the council- 
manager plan. The next year, 1913, Dayton, 
Ohio, adopted the plan and appointed a 
famous engineer, Colonel Henry M. Waite, 
as its manager, and the council-manager 
plan was on its way. 

This form of government grew slowly 
during the first 10 years. But after the first 
world war and through the 1920’s an in- 
creasing number of cities adopted the plan. 
By 1930 a total of 388 cities had managers; 
by 1945 it was up to 637 cities. Since the 
end of the second world war 957 cities 
and towns have adopted this form of 
government. Now 1,594 American cities 
have managers. In addition a total of 1,534 
cities, towns, and counties in five European 
countries have managers. Thus after 50 


countries will become 
members of ICMA and will participate to 
a limited extent in our annual conferences 
and other activities. Closer contacts will 
be established through an exchange of train- 
ees who are looking to careers as managers. 

4. A graduate degree in public adminis- 
tration together with internship training will 
be a fixed but not exclusive requirement 
for entrance into the profession. 

5. More managers will have assistants, 
and they will stay on the job for at least 
three years before becoming managers. 

6. The manager will take occasional re- 
fresher courses at regional or state institutes 
for at least one week to keep up with de- 
velopments and to learn more about the art 
of management. 

7. The manager will want to know more 
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about the philosophy of government and 
why and how changes have occurred from 
decade to decade so he can translate their 
significance to an understanding of the con- 
temporary setting. 

8. The manager will depend to an in- 
creasing extent upon his professional or- 
ganization to keep him informed on best 
practices in the art of management. 

9. The manager will have a better ap- 
preciation of his role in the political processes 
of government. He will be an administrator, 
not an “operator,” and he will devote more 
time to relations with the public but at 
the same time keep out of the limelight. 
He will have a large role with the council 
in policy formulation without infringing up- 
on the responsibility of the council to make 
policy decisions. 

10. The manager will be expected by 
the city council to make recommendations 
on all matters over which that body has 
jurisdiction. There will be few if any inde- 
pendent boards and commissions, and the 
manager will have broader responsibility 
to the council for municipal activities. 

11. The manager will be more concern d 


with the development of the management 


team—in getting, training, and keeping 
competent department heads and employ- 
ees. Cities will spend more time and money 
on in-service training. 

12. The manager of tomorrow will have 
a vast amount of management experience 
to guide him. ICMA manuals and publi- 
cations can help him proceed with reason- 
able certainty, as does the doctor, the lawyer, 
or any other professional. 

13. The manager’s job will carry greater 
potential for a sense of achievement than 
almost any other job. In spite of the heavy 
responsibility the manager loves his work 
because he is making a significant contribu- 
tion to the progress of our economy and 
way of life. The entire free world has an 
immense. stake in the competence, skill, and 
responsibility of management in all phases 
of our national life. 

14. The manager of tomorrow will be 
more and more concerned about the political 
responsibility which the council and the 
manager have te the whole community. 
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The manager will keep in touch with all 
of the various publics. 

15. The manager will have a highly de- 
veloped sense of strategy and tactics in the 
face of rapid change and uncertainty. Sen- 
sible strategy for any one activity cannot 
be made in a vacuum but must be tied 
to the over-all objectives of the whole com- 
munity. 

16. He will see an expansion of the con- 
cern of his city with federal and state gov- 
ernments in urban matters, notably in such 
problems as housing, redevelopment, trans- 
portation, certain public works, aid to urban 
and regional planning, and civil defense. 

17. He will be increasingly concerned 
with new services for the people, such as 
housing, urban renewal, care of the aged, 
recreation, cultural activities, and making 
cities more beautiful. 

18. He will be more and more concerned 
with the problem of better organization 
and administration of municipal services 
in metropolitan areas. 

19. He will recognize that the determina- 
tion of policy is colored by many physi- 
cal changes in the metropolitan area, such 
as subdivisions in the outlying areas, slum 
clearance and redevelopment in the blighted 
sections of cities, major changes in the cen- 
tral business district, transportation develop- 
ments, and other factors that directly in- 
fluence every agency of government within 
the region. 

20. He will realize that good government 
depends to a large extent upon knowledge 
by citizens of the purpose and processes 
of government. Because of this he will keep 
the public fully informed on the programs 
and activities of the municipality. 

21. He will place increasing emphasis 
on what is known as consultative manage- 
ment in which workers and supervisors par- 
ticipate in developing better ways of provid- 
ing services. 

22. He will continue to experiment and 
develop new techniques and methods of 
administration. In the past he has pioneered 
in budget-making techniques, better organi- 
zation of activities, techniques of solving 
transportation problems, centralizing com- 
munications, and so on. 
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23. He will be interested in continuing 
management improvement to get the great- 
est output for the least input. But at the 
same time he will realize that efficiency 
also is concerned with internal human rela- 
tions—to get officials and employees to have 
a sense of belonging, developing the art 
of negotiation rather than of direction and 
orders, and developing motivation on the 
part of employees with proper regard for 
their feeling of status. 

24. He also will be concerned with effi- 
ciency from the point of view of its external 
aspects in the field of human relations be- 
cause he knows that people of the city are 
his clients as well as his masters. The man- 
ager has no single boss or master so far 
as his public responsibility is concerned. 
He gets direction from the council, from 
department heads, from line supervisors, 
and from the press, the chamber of com- 
merce, and local civic and other organiza- 
tions. He makes recommendations to the 
council on the basis of the political responsi- 
bility of the council. 

25. He will strive to maintain a high 
standard of ethical conduct and to continue 
the fine record of public confidence and 


support that has been accorded his pro- 
fession. 


26. He will participate in a retirement 
plan created by ICMA and other agen- 
cies. Later this will be replaced by state- 
administered retirement systems which per- 
mit transfer of benefits between cities in 
different states and between the levels of 
government and thus provide an important 
incentive to a career system. 

27. He will learn that there is nothing 
to be gained by taking a position at a 
low salary. A lawyer would not say, “I 
am the cheapest lawyer in town.” In many 
cities the salary of the manager today is 
lower than it was 30 years ago in relation 
to the purchasing power of the dollar. 

28. He will be in great demand.in other 
fields where management ability is required. 
Many former managers are serving in feder- 
al and state governments and with our mis- 
sions in foreign countries. 

29. He will find more time to think and 
plan ahead if he is a first-rate administrator. 
This is the most difficult thing for a manager 
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to find time for but at the same time the 
most rewarding. 

30. As a real administrator he will never 
forget that he is a leader. This is one of 
the occupational hazards of the administra- 
tor. A good administrator knows that it 
is a question of human relationships, a com- 
bination of ideas and action with accent 
on leadership and not on authority. 

31. He will avoid making the worst mis- 
take an administrator can make—that of be- 
lieving that administration can move by it- 
self. The average citizen does not understand 
what an administrator does or even why one 
is needed. He is seen as a threat to the 
legislative body. But the administrator moves 
in the context of all other things; he will 
prove by his work that a trained career 
administrator is essential to the successful 
operation of the municipality. 

32. He will continue to be ethically mo- 
tivated with strong convictions and beliefs 
on the relationship of public service and 
the public interest. Christian faith and char- 
acter also will be important factors in suc- 
cess on the job. 

Now I have finished my concept of the 
dream boy—the city manager of the future. 
You may not have projected yourself as 
this type of manager. Is it because I have 
star-gazed too much like a senator of whom 
it was remarked that “his talk was a series 
of platitudes disconnected by miscellanies’’? 
Or is it because you feel inadequate to the 
task ahead? I believe neither of these views 
is true. 

The manager of today has his feet on 
the ground. He has built well a great pro- 
fession to which hundreds of managers in 
the past 50 years have contributed ideas, 
methods, and techniques in the art of man- 
agement. At our 35th annual conference 
in 1949, the late Charles E. Merriam, who 
had been head of the political science depart- 
ment at the University of Chicago, stated 
that “‘the managers have made the outstand- 
ing contribution to public administration 
in the United States in the 20th century.” 
This is our tradition and our heritage, and 
as we look to the future we pledge ourselves 
to justify the faith expressed by this out- 
standing leader, 
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Our goal simply has been good gov- 
ernment, responsible and responsive to the 
wishes of the people, providing the services 
the public needs at the right time and place 
and at reasonable cost. This has been our 
goal in the past and will be our goal in 
the years to come. We seek the cooperation 
of managers in other countries because we 
believe that all can benefit from an exchange 
of ideas and practices. The success of the 
council-manager system in America has led 
other countries to adopt similar systems of 
local government. We have good reason, 
therefore, on this 50th anniversary, to be 
proud of our profession. 

As individuals and as a group, however, 
we do not want to rest on the accomplish- 
ments of the past. We cannot let ourselves 
get into a rut—the rut of closing our minds 
to new things. We shall strive to do the best 
job in our cities from day to day. While 
we seek to strengthen our profession, we 
seek to avoid this hazard. Two aspects of 
our profession will help us. One is that 
we are generalists and not specialists. An- 
other is that we are not a closed or exclusive 
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profession for which certification or licensing 
is required. 

Now, finally, the manager of the future 
will be above all human, just as he is now. 
He will not be a superman, a wonder work- 
er, or a man out of touch with the council 
or with the people of his city. The city 
manager will continue to be humble in 
his attitude and in his relations with the 
council and the public. He will demonstrate 
in his day-by-day performance the impor- 
tance of good, over-all management of mu- 
nicipal affairs. These attributes of managers 
have brought our profession honor and re- 
spect around the world. 

We city managers adhere to an ideal 
which puts service above individual gain. 
The positions we hold as the chief adminis- 
trative officers of our cities and the careers 
that lie before us are more than the product 
of our talent. It is also the heritage from 
the hundreds of men who for the past half 
century by their service, their integrity, and 
their participation in the development of 
the art of management have made the title 
of city manager a badge of distinction. 


An Appraisal of Municipal In-Service Training 
By JEPTHA J. CARRELL* 


Training Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The need for trained administrators and supervisors must be met if city governments 
are to contribute to the orderly development of urban areas. 


ITH a rising educational level in 
the United States, citizens will 
expect more from their city gov- 
ernments in the kind and quality of mu- 
nicipal services. The municipal administra- 
tors and supervisors, therefore, who will 
be responsible for providing these services 
will need a better understanding of manage- 
ment and 


administration in its broadest 


*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Carrell, who has been 
in his present position since July, 1956, was formerly 
assistant to the county manager of Montgomery 
County, Maryland, and city manager of Xenia, 
Ohio. He holds master’s and doctor’s degrees in 
political science from the University of Pennsylvania. 


sense. Much of this understanding can be 
gained through in-service training. 

The arguments for in-service management 
training are powerful indeed, and it would 
seem that the reasons are self-evident. The 
facts indicate, however, that too few cities 
have a training program approaching ade- 
quacy. It must be assumed therefore that 
the average administrator is not convinced 
that training is worth the requisite time, 
effort, and money. 

In some respects the effects of manage- 
ment training must be experienced in order 
to be understood. This is particularly true 
in dealing with such intangibles as improve- 
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ment of attitudes, development of initiative, 
improvement of interdepartmental coordi- 
nation, and in making the trainee feel he 
is important to the organization. All of 
these are important aims, and they can 
be greatly influenced through training. 

For those who need more tangible reasons, 
a number lend themselves to measurement: 
the saving of money and time through more 
effective use of manpower; reduction in ad- 
ministrative time spent in routine super- 
vision; improvement in the impressions on 
citizens of the city government; and im- 
provement in efforts to see that the decisions 
of the elected and administrative officials 
will be carried out as intended. 

The usual reasons offered for not starting 
training are “lack of experience”’ with train- 
ing; “not knowing where to start’’; “good 
discussion leaders are not available’; and 
there is “‘just no time.’’ None of these reasons 
carries much weight, but they sometimes 
loom large in the eyes of the administrator. 
How then to cut them down to size? 

The answer is rather simple: If the chief 
administrator does not know how to get 
started on a training program he should 
consult someone who does know. In addi- 
tion, he must assume the responsibility for 
“pushing” the program without becoming 
immersed in its details. 

The city manager must delegate the re- 
sponsibility for the details either to a training 
officer, to an official assigned training as 
a supplementary duty, or to a part-time 
person not a regular member of the city 
forces. For example, it may be possible 
to arrange for a university professor, high 
school or vocational instructor, or someone 
else with teaching experience to lay out 
a program of training, make the necessary 
preparations, and perhaps take over some 
of the discussion leadership. A small sum 
paid to such a person as a “retainer” is 
money well invested. 


How To Get STarTED 
If there is any single secret of success 
in training it is good preparation. A few 
guidelines can be cited: 
1. Survey training needs for the city force. 
2. Encourage employee participation in 
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the survey. Everyone should have an op- 
portunity to say what type of training he 
wants and feels he needs. Ultimately the 
acceptance of the training program will 
be better if this opportunity is provided. 

3. Choose competent discussion leaders. 
The talents most needed in a discussion 
leader are ability to elicit discussion on 
the part of the participants and talent for 
keeping discussions on the subject. A good 
lecturer is not necessarily a good discussion 
leader. 

4. Make adequate preparations for the 
classroom meetings. Outline the subject of 
each lesson; arrange for films, books, guests, 
and classroom space; and establish the en- 
rollment. 

5. Training usually should be voluntary. 
The success of training depends upon an 
attitude of receptivity on the part of the 
trainee. 

6. Develop maximum participation by 
the trainees. Lecturing by the instructor, 
monopolization of time by only a few of the 
students, and an over-dependence on train- 
ing aids will result in a less successful pro- 
gram than one which brings forth contribu- 
tions by all of the members of the group. 

7. Use case situations. Schooling at col- 
lege and graduate school levels calls for ab- 
stract thought, but in-service training classes 
usually involve students who have been 
away from schooling for some years. The 
farther one gets from academic thinking 
the more necessary it is to present concrete, 
recognizable situations. It may be necessary 
for the discussion leader to present hypothet- 
ical case problems, but his objective must 
be to stimulate the students to bring up 
case situations in their own experience and 
to extract from the cases the principles of 
the lesson. This also is one of the best 
ways to secure student participation. 

8. Set up a continuing program for train- 
ing. Preparations for each course should 
be made and the course announced well in 
advance of presentation. “‘One-shot”’ courses 
are of value but not as useful as a pattern 
of courses. Everyone forgets a good deal 
of what he learns and can therefore use 
refresher sessions. Formal classroom training 
should be integrated with apprenticeship 
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training and occasional direction, guidance, 
and stimulation by a senior official. 

9. Recognize the trainee when the course 
is completed. Publicize the fact that the 
employee has voluntarily taken the training 
in the interest of the city and his own 
development and that he has spent many 
hours at the task. City commencement cer- 
emonies provide effective recognition and 
an opportunity for newspaper, television, 
and radio publicity. 

10. Search for state, regional, and nation- 
al training opportunities. Do not limit in- 
service training to courses presented by the 
city. 

11. Where possible, measure the work 
improvements resulting from training. For 
example, a before-and-after measurement 
of citizen complaints may be revealing when 
a program of public relations training and 
follow-up procedure has been given. Then, 
publicize the positive values of the training. 

Cities with only limited experience in 
training will want to seek advice as to the 
source of discussion leaders, where to find 
good training materials, and how to de- 
termine training needs. A number of organi- 
zations can provide such assistance: deans 
or teachers at the local high school, voca- 
tional school, or college; members of the 
extension divisions of state universities; the 
state director of vocational education; and 
the staff of the International City Managers’ 
Association. The state director of vocational 
education may be able to furnish additional 
help in the form of payments to an instructor 
for training in certain lines. 


Wuat Is AVAILABLE? 

Most of the training programs currently 
offered are highly vocational in content. 
Even for administrative personnel, training 
courses are offered, for example, on opera- 
tional problems in the sewer department, 
state retirement laws, the use of two-way 
radio, and so on. The work of the municipal 
supervisor and the task of administration 
as such are less often the subject for training. 

The courses are generally of short dura- 
tion especially when offered by an organiza- 
tion other than the city. State and regional 
sessions are normally limited to two or three 
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days. Perhaps this is due to the restrictions 
of limited staff, which would make it difficult 
for city officials to get away. 

Much of the training is in the form of 
conferences. National professional associa- 
tions regularly gather once or twice a year, 
and these are usually well prepared meet- 
ings. Unfortunately the same cannot always 
be said of the meeting of state chapters 
of professional associations. In many in- 
stances the agenda is inadequately planned, 
and preparations are too often made at 
the last minute. 

Municipal training too often is intermit- 
tent. A training spurt in city-offered pro- 
grams is followed by an absence of training 
for months. State or regional sessions are 
usually not tied together in any pattern 
from one meeting to the next. As a result 
broad fields of training are never touched. 

In the area of administrative and super- 
visory training the only nation-wide source 
is the Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration for the International City 
Managers’ Association. Subjects offered in- 
clude the Technique of Municipal Adminis- 
tration, a general course on the work of the 
chief administrator, and departmental sub- 
jects: Police, Fire, Public Works, Planning, 
Personnel, Finance, and Recreation. 

Because of their significance in the future 
training of administrators two new course 
offerings of the Institute are of special in- 
terest. These are the first new Institute books 
and courses since 1941. Supervisory Methods 
in Municipal Administration, published in Sep- 
tember, 1958, is designed to meet a long-felt 
need in the city hall. It is both a reference 
and a training manual primarily for the 
municipal employee known as the “‘super- 
visor.”” The text offers an analysis of the 
functions of the supervisor, indicates the 
scope of supervision in the municipal en- 
vironment, and suggests techniques that the 
experience of successful supervisors in gov- 
ernment and business have proved to be 
most useful. The authors, Frank P. Sher- 
wood and Wallace H. Best, both of the 
University of Southern California, have pro- 
vided a brief and highly readable text. 

With the new supervisory text, the Insti- 
tute is embarking on a new venture. Two 
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film strips in color and sound and a training 
kit have been prepared as supplementary 
training aids. Each of the film strips requires 
25 minutes for presentation. The first deals 
with human motivation in municipal ac- 
tivities. It points out the factors in individual 
personality and background which influence 
a man’s actions, and it suggests ways in 
which knowledge of human motivation can 
be used by supervisors and administrators. 

The second film strip shows the develop- 
ment of a supervisor. In the context of 
a police department it describes the differ- 
ences between the position of “operator” 
or patrolman and that of the “‘supervisor”’ 
or sergeant. It suggests ways to instill con- 
fidence and heighten awareness of the in- 
dividual’s need for an opportunity to par- 
ticipate. The film illustrates many of the 
satisfactions and difficulties in the work of 
the supervisor. 

A training kit provides supplementary 
printed materials, a detailed guide for the 
discussion leader, case studies, and discus- 
sion questions. The contents of the kit will 
probably change frequently as new and dif- 
ferent materials of value present themselves. 

The second new volume and correspond- 
ence course, which will be offered in early 
1959, is Management Practices for Smaller Cities. 
Prepared to meet the need for a guide 
both to established principles and to tested 
practices in the administration of small cities, 
it is a reference text as well as a training 
manual. It provides a scan of the major 
objectives, methods, and procedures in each 
of the “line” activities, but it also places 
special emphasis on the staff aspects of the 
chief administrator’s job: planning, finance, 
personnel, analyzing problems and trends, 
reporting to the public, and so on. 

The volume was drafted by two staff 
members of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association: Robert L. Brunton, as- 
sistant director, and the present author. The 
draft has been reviewed and greatly im- 
proved by a committee of experienced city 
managers headed by Jack Baldwin, chair- 
man, of Ocala, Florida. 

Training aids for the correspondence 
course based on the small cities text have 
not as yet been developed, but consideration 
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is being given to the preparation of a train- 
ing kit. 

Employees of local government may en- 
roll individually or as members of a group 
of four or more students in any of the 
10 courses offered by the Institute. Upon 
enrollment a set of lesson questions and 
instructions for procedure are sent to the 
student or to the group. An individual en- 
rollee must complete answers to all of the 
questions; the group sends one set of lesson 
answers back to the Institute for grading. 
With the exception of the new course, Su- 
pervisory Methods in Municipal Administration, 
all lesson papers whether from individual 
students or from a group are graded and 
a covering letter of comment prepared by 
a member of the instructional staff of the 
Institute. These instructors—over 40 of 
them—are experienced, highly capable, 
full-time city officials. 

At the conclusion of the course work 
an individual student receives a certificate 
signifying satisfactory completion. If a mem- 
ber of a course group wishes to secure a 
certificate he must pass a final examination. 
Nearly all group enrollees choose to take 
the final examination. 

Group training is generally preferable 
to individual enrollment. The training costs 
per student in the group are considerably 
lower. In addition, there is the increased 
value to the members of the group and 
to the organization from an exchange of 
viewpoints, a critical review of local prac- 
tices and procedures, and the maturing of 
opinions and knowledge that comes from 
oral discussion. 


Wuart Is NEEDED? 

Progress in any activity is dependent to 
a considerable degree on charting a course. 
Municipal administrative training is still 
in its formative years, and most of the prog- 
ress lies ahead. What sort of course should 
be charted? 

The administrative employee is in a posi- 
tion to influence strongly the tone and the 
direction of movement of the municipal 
staff. With only a few exceptions, notably 
the courses of the Institute for Training 
in Municipal Administration, the training 
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for this key group has been too narrow and 
confining. Courses with specific vocational 
content must be supplemented with the type 
of training which in the long run will have 
a much more profound effect on citizens 
and cities than will information concerning, 
for example, the handling of supernatant 
liquor at the sewer plant. 

Administrators need a deeper understand- 
ing of human motivation and behavior; 
they need to organize their thinking about 
ethics in government; they need to be ac- 
quainted with the similarities and differ- 
ences in the administrative life of govern- 
mental and business executives; they need 
to identify and reflect upon the unsolved 
problems of city government; they should 
consider the implications of metropolitan 
organization on citizen participation in gov- 
ernment; they can benefit from an acquaint- 
ance with the fascinating intangibles of com- 
munications and semantics; a course in logic 
would be immensely valuable; they should 
work at the problem of developing their 
own philosophy of government; they should 
be exposed to a consideration of the influence 
of social phenomena on urban government— 
such matters as demographic movements, 
concentration of racial groups, the four-day 
week, inflation, unemployment and reces- 
sions; and they should range out into the 
future with informed and intelligent specu- 
lation about the influence of scientific ad- 
vances such as new flying machines and 
electronic and other office machines on the 
conduct of urban governmental business. 

Methods of training have been conserva- 
tive; the lecture and the conference meth- 
ods have predominated. While the confer- 
ence method has been used most successfully 
where there has been good preparation and 
a good discussion leader, several other meth- 
ods must be given receptive study. 

In some areas the value of case studies 
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has been recognized. These seem to have 
been used with particular success when the 
case study stops at the point where a de- 
cision must be made; the students then 
discuss the possible alternatives for decision. 

For years the primary and secondary 
schools and industry have made excellent 
use of visual aids. In municipal training 
there is still an enormous unmet need for 
film strips, movie films, and filmed case 
studies designed for the municipal market. 

In the interest of broadening the training 
for city administrators, there is a need for 
institutes lasting perhaps one or two weeks, 
or even longer, which will bring together 
not only municipal administrators but busi- 
nessmen and state officials—perhaps even 
federal officials. These institutes could con- 
centrate on the characteristics of adrainis- 
tration in relation to public policy, not 
the line-operating knowledge of specialities. 

For municipal training to be improved 
at a minimum cost in time and money, 
a clearinghouse should be established for 


training information. An organization of 


this nature could make a comprehensive 


inventory of training offered around the 
nation. It could make available information 
about the training being offered, the best 
procedure in setting up a training program, 
the source of training materials, and the 
gaps in municipal training offerings. This 
clearinghouse could sponsor experimental 
types of training which the city or university 
is reluctant to undertake. 

Training, which sometimes appears to the 
administrator as a pedestrian, low-priority 
concern, is actually of growing importance. 
Meeting the need for program materials, 
research, application, and experimentation 
in methods will require time, a little money, 
and considerable effort. The results will 
be well worth it. 








Field Reviews—A Key to Effective Budgets 


By F. SAMUEL OSTERTAG* 
Assistant City Manager, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Budgeting is a continuing program which calls for close working relationships on 
the part of the chief administrator, the management staff, and department officials. 


UDGETS are usually thought of in 
terms of dollars. Some people, includ- 
ing administrators who must live with 

budgets, think of the work programs which 
budgets represent. But whose work programs 
are involved? Where did they come from 
and who will admit authorship? Are these 
programs the product of the city council, 
of the city manager, of the operating per- 
sonnel, or of the administrative staff? Too 
often the final budget can be identified 
as the product of one person or group and 
not as a product of a conscious interaction 
of all those who should be concerned with 
the planning, preparation, adoption, and 
execution of a good program budget. 

Recognizing the need for common under- 
standing among all those who are responsible 
for segments of the budget process, the city 
of Corpus Christi has undertaken a positive 
program of establishing and maintaining 
a free and certain flow of budget information 
upward, downward, and outward. 

Creating the office of administrative man- 
agement with the adoption of the 1956-57 
budget brought all the city manager’s staff 
services together in a single unit including 
budgeting, personnel, administrative analysis, 
property management, and public informa- 
tion. This move recognized that the annual 
budget is a management responsibility and 
not just a financial document. It also recog- 
nized that the budget is one of the tools 
through which the administration plans and 
coordinates the over-all municipal operation 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Ostertag’s prior experience 
includes positions as administrative aid, Wichita, 
Kansas, and budget analyst, state of Kansas. He 
came to Corpus Christi in February, 1956, and has 
been successively budget and research analyst, as- 
sistant to the city manager, and assistant city man- 
ager. 


and that the budget should have the same 
continuous, direct managerial supervision as 
other staff services. 

The Long-Term Program. The continuing 
nature of the budget process is strongly 
emphasized in Corpus Christi. The budget 
calendar outlines a full schedule for an entire 
year encompassing preparation and review 
of a long-range, 20-year program and the 
official five-year capital improvement pro- 
gram in addition to the annual budget. 

While budgeting is a continuing process, 
preparation of the first long-range projec- 
tion, the 20-year program, may be consid- 
ered as the beginning of a new budget. 
The 20-year program is sparked by the 
permanent improvement committee, com- 
posed of the budget officer, the senior city 
planner, and the public works coordinator. 

Establishing certain fundamental assump- 
tions which the field units may use to predict 
their future needs is done by the administra- 
tive management staff working with the 
planning department. Accurate and con- 
sistent predictions of need require that each 
department use the same assumptions on 
the city’s rate of growth, direction of growth, 
and economic indices. These assumptions 
regarding the city’s future are reviewed with 
the department heads and then outlined 
to the divisional personnel to aid them in 
preparing their projections. 

The capital improvement committee co- 
ordinates the review and compilation of 
the 20-year program through the use of 
maps and on-the-site inspections of proposed 
projects. 

Refining the first five years of the long- 
range program, adding much more accurate 
detail, and increasing the emphasis on fi- 
nancing provides the beginning of the five- 
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year program. It is the detailing of the 
first five years of the broad 20-year program. 
During completion of the five-year program, 
the administrative staff continues scheduled 
field visits to give staff members and person- 
nel from line departments a chance to dis- 
cuss proposed programs together. 

Preparation of the formal five-year pro- 
gram is coordinated with the planning and 
zoning commission which holds weekly ses- 
sions to discuss projects with the operating 
departments and staff members. The zoning 
and planning commission must, under the 
city charter, recommend a five-year per- 
manent improvement program to the city 
council for final review and adoption. In 
practice, the city manager presents the plan- 
ning commission’s five-year program to the 
city council. 

Presenting the five-year program affords 
the opportunity for preliminary discussion 
of budget problems with the city council. 
During these first discussions with the coun- 
cil, levels of service are discussed in the 
abstract and certain policy assumptions are 
made. Basic information about the coun- 
cil’s attitude toward tax increases, services 
to be strengthened, or services to be de- 
emphasized is received here. 

Department heads, at the manager’s 
weekly staff meeting, join in a general brief- 
ing of council policy and the council’s reac- 
tion to the five-year program so that they 
may in turn orient their staffs to basic coun- 
cil feelings as it might affect the annual 
budget. 

The Current Year. Revenue estimates for 
the ensuing year constitute the first budg- 
etary step aimed at predicting only one 
new year. Revenue estimates are submitted 
on forms prepared by the office of adminis- 
trative management and reflect the line 
operator’s estimate of income. The estimates 
show the sources of income, the basis on 
which the prediction was made, and a re- 
view of the legal authority for collection 
of the revenue. Each revenue estimate is 
reviewed by the department head involved 
and submitted to the office of administrative 
management for final review and compila- 
tion. 

All revenue estimates are discussed with 
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the department and division heads to as- 
certain whether each source is producing 
the revenue which it should produce and 
is further reviewed for collection procedures. 
Through the constant use of field checks 
and through prompting operating officials 
to become aware of the relationship of rev- 
enues to expenditures and therefore to level 
of service, it has been possible to maintain 
an excellent collection record. Line personnel 
have been very effective in finding new 
sources of revenue and in improving col- 
lection percentages on existing sources. 

Plotting anticipated revenue collection 
dates on a time chart has aided in the 
predictions of cash balances in the several 
funds. If collections lag, they are quickly 
spotted and corrected through regular anal- 
ysis of monthly revenue predictions. 

Constant review of revenue estimates is 
made throughout the preparation of the 
detailed budget, so that all revenue changes 
within basic policy decisions are reflected 
back immediately into the revenue estimates. 
For example, if two dog catchers are elim- 
inated from the budget a corresponding 
drop in dog license fees might be expected. 
The constant review of revenues avoids the 
possibility of unrealistically low or embar- 
rassingly high year-end balances. 

In spite of Corpus Christi’s strong em- 
phasis on full collection of all taxes and 
fees and emphasis on the role of the division 
head in that collection, a single standard 
of expenditure is applied to every depart- 
ment regardless of the revenue source from 
which the department is financed. One of 
the most difficult and yet most rewarding 
areas in which to work with operating offi- 
cials is in the understanding of interfund 
relationships, debt and debt reserve require- 
ments, fund balances, and rates of expendi- 
ture. 

It has been Corpus Christi’s experience 
that no department or division head will 
request more than what he considers his 
unit’s fair portion of available city resources 
in relation to other operating units. But, 
of course, each unit chief does expect equal 
treatment in relation to the other units. 
With an understanding of the over-all fi- 
nancial problems, and knowing the general 
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areas of program expansion, the unit chiefs 
have been willing to go along with the 
final decisions made before adoption of the 
budget and even have been enthusiastic 
in their response and in their desires to 
make the over-all budget workable. 

Field Reviews. Keeping people in the field 
informed on a current basis is the biggest 
problem in over-all budget preparation. It 
is essential that the persons directly involved 
know what has been done to a budget 
before adoption and that they be kept regu- 
larly informed as to budgetary actions and 
the reasons for those actions. 

Preliminary group briefing of all depart- 
ment and division heads was first held by 
the administrative staff shortly after issuance 
of budget forms and instructions. Time was 
allowed for the operating officials to digest 
the instructions, and then a systematized 
program of field review was undertaken 
so that proper representatives from the man- 
agement staff could see each budgetary unit 
activity and discuss its field operations with 
the persons directly responsible. It was em- 
phasized throughout that the object of the 
field trip was to discuss the field problems, 
to review capital outlay, and to gain the 
benefit of the thinking of the field personnel 
but that the field visit scheduled for each 
unit was not to be considered a briefing 
on the method of preparing forms. Broad 
general concepts and even specific operating 
problems were to be discussed but not the 
clerical aspects of completing budget forms. 

Scheduled field reviews were continued 
for three weeks, during whichtime the budget 
officer and the assistant city manager con- 
sulted with each person responsible for the 
preparation of an activity budget and called 
in the personnel officer and administrative 
analyst as necessary to help with specific 
problems. 

Field reviews were held during the day 
with office work being completed in the 
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evening. Time allowed between field trips, 
submission of requests, and the revision of 
requests was kept to a minimum. Consoli- 
dation of requests into an understandable 
whole for review with the city manager 
was accomplished quickly because major 
review had already been completed in the 
field. The city manager's hearings also went 
swiftly as a result of thorough field work. 
Of course the administrative management 
staff also works with the operating personnel 
throughout the entire year to consider day- 
to-day problems such as staffing patterns 
and procedural weaknesses. 

A six-page “budget in brief” was dupli- 
cated and distributed to all department and 
division heads at a group briefing session 
after conclusion of the city manager’s hear- 
ings and before presenting his recommenda- 
tions to the city council. All were informed 
of major programs being recommended and 
of revenues requested to implement the pro- 
grams. 

Printing only the final adopted budget, 
the city has found that it adds nothing 
to the team-work spirit to have a budget 
comparing departmental requests and re- 
ductions by the manager or council. The 
final budget as adopted reflects the thinking 
of the city council, the city manager, the 
staff officers, and the operating officials. 
Once adopted the budget is administered 
in the spirit with which it was prepared 
and openly reviewed. 

Conclusion. The large amount of time spent 
on field reviews and briefing sessions has 
returned dividends in the enthusiasm and 
determination to carry out approved pro- 
grams. Confusion on the part of the operat- 
ing people has been minimized, and aware- 
ness of the need for program planning and 
financial planning has increased through 
the year-round program of field trips show- 
ing that the budget is a living document to 
be used throughout the year. 





News of the Month 





To Commemorate Appointment 
of First City Manager 


HE 44th annual conference of the Inter- 

national City Managers’ Association, to 
be held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
October 19-22, will commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of the first appointment of a city 
manager in the United States. In 1908 the 
city council of Staunton, Virginia, ap- 
pointed Charles E. Ashburner as the first 
city manager. Mr. Ashburner later became 
the first president of the Association in 1914. 
In addition, a “Fort Worth Day” has been 
arranged for O. E. Carr, one of the Associa- 
tion’s founders, its first secretary, and its 
third president. 

More than 550 city, county, and town 
managers will attend conference sessions on 
the appraisal of the city manager profession, 
decision-making in management, adminis- 
tering services in metropolitan areas, creat- 
ing citizen interest, the philosophy of man- 
agement, and the role of the manager in 
policy formulation. 

Almost 200 managers will have assign- 
ments on the conference program and com- 
mittees. In addition, there will be represent- 
atives from universities, planning associa- 
tions, research groups, and management as- 
sociations. 


Studies Uses of Six- and 
Eight-Cylinder Cars 


IGHT-cylinder automobiles are better 

for police patrol and six-cylinder cars for 
non-police use according to a study recently 
completed by Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina. The city secured information from 40 
cities and towns throughout the country 
with populations ranging from 7,000 to over 
2,000,000. 

Thirty-four cities use eight-cylinder po- 
lice cars only, four use six-cylinder cars 
only, and two use both types. Only two 
cities specify more than 250 horsepower 
as a minimum for police cars. 

Twenty-two cities use only six-cylinder 


cars for other city departments use, 10 use 
eight-cylinder cars only, and six use both 
types. Only eight cities specify more than 
145 horsepower as a minimum in cars for 
non-police use. 

A six-cylinder automobile is best from 
the standpoint of lower operating cost for 
regular departmental use. Twenty out of 
22 cities reporting on this subject use this 
type primarily for its economy and lower 
initial cost. The eight-cylinder car is best 
used as a police vehicle for reasons of power, 
speed, and acceleration necessary to appre- 
hend speeders and other law violators. 

The study also covered use of six- and 
eight-cylinder trucks. The type of truck 
varies largely with the kinds of jobs to be 
done, and operating costs are of secondary 
importance. 


Cities Requested To Observe 
Human Rights Day 


HE International Union of Local Au- 

thorities, The Hague, Netherlands, is 
encouraging its members to commemorate 
the 10th anniversary of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. The General 
Assembly of the United Nations adopted 
the declaration in Paris on December 10, 
1948. 

The original idea of the declaration was 
conceived during the second world war as 
a reaction against the atrocities of the war. 
The declaration sets forth in 30 articles 
the fundamental freedoms and rights of ev- 
ery person living in society without dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. René Cassin, member and former 
chairman of the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights, describes the role of 
local authorities in the following words: 
“Towns and other authorities are, therefore, 
among the social groups most directly in- 
volved in the great evolutionary progress 
necessary for the practical observation of 
these fundamental human rights. And this 
very fact requires that they should recognize 
the tasks which they are thus presented.” 
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The IULA is asking national associations 
to urge their member municipalities to take 
the following measures: 

1. Hold a special session of the municipal 
council on or around December 10 to com- 
memorate officially the universal declara- 
tion. 

2. Organize studies of human rights sub- 
jects in schools and universities. 

3. Present honors and awards to people 
who have distinguished themselves by their 
work or studies in human rights. 

4. Organize art competitions with a view 
to attracting original works on the theme 
of human rights. 

5. Encourage exhibitions and displays in 
libraries, museums, schools, and other public 
buildings on this general theme and inform 
the press on all local activities for the com- 
memoration. 

6. Present special observances of a Hu- 
man Rights Day. 


‘Adopts Executive Pay Plan 
for Department Heads 
WO Rivers, Wisconsin (10,243), has 
adopted an “executive pay plan” for 
the seven city department heads, to be ef- 
fective January 1, 1959. 

Salary ranges have been established out- 
side the city’s regular classification and pay 
plans for the positions of fire chief, police 
chief, recreation director, director of finance, 
director of utilities, director of public works, 
and hospital administrator. Broad ranges 
have been established for each position 
on the basis of pay for similar positions in 
other cities and executive pay by private 
industry in the Two Rivers area. The salary 
ranges for these positions will vary from 
$5,100 to $8,600 per year. In comparison 
with present salaries, the ranges will provide 
increases at the maximum of $681 to $1,851. 

The ranges do not include specified steps 
for pay increases. Actual pay within the 
range for each position will be determined 
annually by a conference between the de- 
partment head and the city manager on 
the basis of career development, merit, and 
performance. The city council will provide 
- general review of these salaries at the time 
of budget consideration and adoption. 
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It is expected that the executive pay plan 
will aid materially in providing incentive 
for long-term executive development with 
the city of Two Rivers. Even for a small 
city it is possible for the city council, the 
city manager, and the department heads 
to look forward to a long-run prospect of 
professional service at a high level.—Jonn 
E. Dever, city manager, Two Rivers. 


Publishes Two Reports for the 
City Manager 
HE International City Managers’ As- 
sociation has published two new reports 
in the “City Manager Professional Series.” 
One report, The Role of the Assistant to the 
City Manager (see City Hall Bookshelf) re- 
views the growth, development, and present 
status of all types of assistants to city man- 
agers. The report also reviews kinds of work 
done by assistants and presents the sugges- 
tions for assignment to the assistant in fi- 
nance, personnel, planning, and other fields. 
The report contains data on age, education, 
tenure, and salaries for 355 assistants to 
city managers. The concluding chapter lists 
the “‘do’s’”’ and “don’t’s’”’ for both the city 
manager and the assistant to the manager. 
The second report, Checklist on How To 
Improve Municipal Services (see City Hall Book- 
shelf), contains 764 items to use as a system- 
atic guide for appraising local governmerit 
programs, organization, and methods of ad- 
ministration. The report covers general ad- 
ministration, finance, public works, public 
health, police, fire, urban renewal, and other 
municipal fields. 


Recommends Cooperative 
Approach to Federal Grants 


HE Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations recently recom- 
mended the decentralization of federal gov- 
ernment public services which are applicable 
to and would encourage greater exercise 
of state and local government authority. 
Climaxing more than two and one-half 
years of study, the subcommittee recom- 
mended in its report (see City Hall Book- 
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shelf) that revenue sources which are not 
primarily important to the federal govern- 
ment and which are well adapted to state 
and local use be returned to these areas. 
The subcommittee found a favorable ac- 
ceptance throughout the nation of the grant- 
in-aid principle. In general grants-in-aid 
have proven useful for harnessing state and 
local governments in the accomplishment 
of national legislative purposes. 

The subcommittee felt that there is need 
for an advisory body capable of bringing 
together the viewpoints of the federal, state, 
and local governments on common prob- 
lems. Membership on this body should in- 
clude representatives from Congress, the ex- 
ecutive branch, governors, state legislators, 
mayors, county officials, and private citizens. 
It would have the assistance of a permanent 
professional staff. The advisory body would 
make periodic reports to the President and 
Congress, examine grant proposals, and ad- 
vise on the probable effects on the total 
governmental structure. 

The subcommittee requested that the staff 
unit for intergovernmental relations in the 
executive office of the President be strength- 
ened to give greater attention to coordina- 
tion and improvement of federal grant pro- 
grams. Particular attention should be di- 
rected to the effects of federal policies on 
urban communities and metropolitan areas. 


Adds In-Service Training Course 
in Supervisory Methods 


HE Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration, conducted by the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, has 
added a new in-service correspondence 
training course on supervisory methods in 
municipal administration. This is the ninth 
in a series of municipal training courses 
which include the technique of municipal 
administration, finance, fire, public works, 
police, planning, recreation, and personnel. 
The basis of this course is a new volume, 
Supervisory Methods in Municipal Administra- 
tion (see City Hall Bookshelf), which analyzes 
the function of the municipal supervisor 
whether he is an executive or foreman. 
The book suggests techniques and practices 
which will enable the supervisor to han- 
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dle properly his complex and demanding 
work and provides instruction in technical 
skills which are necessary and useful for 
the municipal supervisor. Sections provide 
“how to” information on handling em- 
ployees, planning of work, budgeting, public 
relations, employee training, and other su- 
pervisory matters. 

Two film strips in color and sound and 
a training kit have been prepared for use 
in the correspondence course based on the 
book. One illustrates some reasons why peo- 
ple behave the way they do, and the other, 
in a police department setting, is described 
by its title, Developing an Understudy. The 
training kit contains case studies, discussion 
questions, and supplementary printed ma- 
terials. 


Alaskan Cities Preparing 
for Home Rule 

ITIZENS of Alaska recently voted over- 

whelmingly for statehood to ratify the 
vote of the United States Congress. Govern- 
ment officials in Alaska are now making 
preparations for the transition to state and 
local government. 

The state will have a governor and a 
two-house legislature with 20 members in 
the senate and 40 members in the house. 
The first state legislature, to be convened 
in 1959, will divide the state into boroughs 
which provide a governmental bridge be- 
tween the state and the municipalities. The 
state constitution provides standards for bor- 
ough boundaries including population, ge- 
ography, economy, transportation, and oth- 
er factors. Some of the boroughs will be 
organized, and some, where the popula- 
tion is sparse, will remain unorganized. In 
the unorganized boroughs the governmental 
services will be provided by the state. 

The organized boroughs and _ first-class 
cities in Alaska may adopt home-rule char- 
ters. To provide coordinated planning, the 
incorporated cities within borough bound- 
aries will have representation on the bor- 
ough assembly. Any city and borough may 
contract with each other and with other 
governments for the performance of com- 
mon services. The state may delegate tax- 
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ing powers only to organized boroughs and 
cities. 

Two other kinds of local government still 
exist under territorial statutes—school dis- 
tricts and public utility districts. The future 
of school districts will be determined by 
the first Alaskan legislature. The state con- 
stitution provides only that the “.. . legis- 
lature shall by general law, establish and 
maintain a system of public schools open 
to all children of the state, and may provide 
for other public educational institutions.” 
The functions of the public utility districts 
may be taken over by the borough or by 
an incorporated city. 

The League of Alaska Cities will be hold- 
ing its annual convention from November 
6 to 8 and will devote its time almost 
entirely to home rule and city charters. 
The cities hope to be prepared for home 
rule as the number one legislative objective 
for 1959. 

The city of Juneau is preparing a city 
charter for submission to the electorate in 
the near future. The Anchorage city council 
is in the process of adopting an ordinance 
and appointing a charter commission. An- 
chorage expects to employ a consultant to 
assist in the preparation of a model charter 
for municipal government in the new state 
of Alaska.—Georce C. SHANNON, city man- 
ager, Anchorage. 


Important Urban Programs Fail 
in 85th Congress 


EVERAL bills which would have bene- 
fited municipalities and urban areas 
either failed to be passed by the 85th Con- 
gress or received a Presidential veto. The 
bills related to urban renewal, industrial re- 
development, airport assistance, and water 
pollution control. 

Congress did enact into law a number of 
bills of interest to municipal officials. The 
Transportation Act affects municipalities, 
especially those served by commuter rail- 
roads, in that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may deal with the intrastate 
rates that burden interstate commerce 
and may authorize the discontinuance of 
service rendered by trains and ferries cross- 
ing state lines. 
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The Water Supply Act authorizes the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation to construct storage facilities 
and reservoirs for municipal water supply 
where it is apparent that there will be a 
future demand for such storage but where 
the demand is not pressing at the time of 
construction. Such work must be done as 
part of federal navigation, flood control, 
irrigation, or multipurpose projects. 

The Technical Act of 1958 (H.R. 8381) 
repeals section 120 of the International 
Revenue Code of 1954 which provided 
that a maximum of $5 per day in the form of 
subsistence allowance could be paid police- 
men which would be excluded from gross 
income for tax purposes. The repeal was 
effective on September 30, 1958. 

Additional !aws of interest are the federal 
grant for the construction of five demonstra- 
tion plants to convert suitable water from 
salt and brackish waters; elimination of the 
federal excise tax exemption certificate in 
favor of assigned code numbers for munici- 
palities; allowance for municipalities to pur- 
chase, tax-free, tires and tubes on original 
automobile equipment; extension of the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Act for five years; 
guaranteed federal financial aid for school 
construction and operations affected by 
federal activities; increase social security 
payments and benefits; and creation of a 
new agency to administer federal aviation 
regulations. 

The omnibus housing bill failed to 
achieve the necessary votes in the House. 
It would have extended the urban renewal 
program for six years with $300 million a 
year. The President vetoed the Area Rede- 
velopment Act which authorized grants and 
loans for industrial redevelopment and pub- 
lic facilities in economically depressed areas. 
The President also vetoed the Federal Air- 
port Act which would have extended federal 
aid for airport construction and improve- 
ment. Congress failed to take any action 
that would have made additional grants 
available for the construction of sewage 
treatment plants. This program is expected 
to terminate at the end of the 1959 fiscal 
year. 
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Revises Civilian Defense 
ORTLAND, Maine, recently revised its ci- 
vilian defense organization to provide greater 

responsibility for city employees. The assistant 
city manager has been named acting civil defense 
director, and each city department has been 
delegated specific civil defense functions and re- 
sponsibilities. The civil defense director ceases 
to be an operating job directly in the chain 
of command and becomes a staff assistant to 
the city manager. The director will assist the 
manager in developing the need for operational 
plans and for planning and conducting training 
exercises. Emergency functions will be assigned 
to those departments which ordinarily would 
perform them, and the volunteer civil defense 
workers will augment regular city personnel. 
When additional personnel is needed and training 
is essential, such as in police and fire activities, 
volunteers will be recruited and organized in 
advance. These auxiliary forces will be used 
as often as possible to keep up their interest 
and to perfect their training. 


Surveys Automotive Costs 

Jackson, Michigan (51,088), has found that 
the economical life of its police cars is approxi- 
mately 30,000 miles. A tachometer check on 
these cars showed that the motor mileage was 
approximately four times the speedometer read- 
ing. The city also discovered that the 14-inch 
introduced on the 1957 


additional expense due to the poor wearing quali- 


wheel models causes 
ties. As a result the city now is specifying 6:70 by 
15-inch tires and wheels on all passenger cars. The 
results were contained in a recent survey on the 
comparative repair costs of the city’s six-cylinder, 
standard transmission and six- and eight-cylinder, 
automatic transmission police cars. 


Fire News 
Culver City, California, has had its fire in- 
surance rating lowered from class 4 to class 
3 by the Pacific Fire Rating Bureau. Two major 
reasons for the new rating were the reorganiza- 
tion of fire department equipment and man- 
power and an 18-month program to eliminate 


all fire hazards within the city, resulting in 
the demolition of 30 old buildings. ... Grand 
Haven, Michigan, bases its new outside fire serv- 
ice charges on the annual fire budget divided 
by the total usable footage throughout the city 
multiplied by two equalling a rate per square 
foot... . The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has denied a San Jose, California, petition 
for further experimentation on an emergency 
ground wave alarm system involving the burial 
of a transmitter that would transmit signals 
through the ground, thereby replacing telegraph 
and telephonic alarm systems. 


Police Personality Tests 

Seattle, Washington, now provides personality 
testing for police recruits as an aid in screening 
out those who would not be likely to stand 
the tension of a police career. The civil service 
department will give the tests to rookie policemen 
after all other examinations have been completed. 
The test results will be sent to the police chief 
so that he can evaluate possible undesirable 
personality traits in new recruits which would 
lead to future difficulties. At present four men 
are on disability pension because they suffered 
breakdowns due to the strain of police work. 


Recent Court Decisions 

In an action to remove two Des Moines coun- 
cilmen under statute providing for removal of 
elected officials by popular vote, it was held 
that the statute did not apply to the council- 
manager form of government (Ferguson v. Brick, 
82 N.W. 2d, 849, Iowa, 1957).... The court 
of South Carolina in Painter v. Town of Forest Acres 
(97 S.E. 2d, 71, 1957) held that an ordinance 
requiring all businesses to close at midnight was 
unconstitutional because it was a deprivation 
of property and constituted taking for public 
use without just compensation. ...In Gulas v. 
City of Birmingham (94 So. 2d, 767, Alabama, 
1957) amember of a club could not be prosecuted 
for drinking in a “public place” other than 
premises having liquor licenses because the club 
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room was not considered a “public place.”’... 
The Michigan state supreme court in Ver Hoven 
Woodward Chevrolet v. Dunkirk (88 N.W. 2d, 408, 
1958) has held thata Highland Park ordinance 
is constitutional which provides that no signs 
can be erected that project more than 12 inches 
over any public sidewalk, street, or alley and 
which provides that all existing signs must meet 
this requirement within a period of five years. . . . 
A Newark, New Jersey, ordinance requiring mu- 
nicipal workers to live within the city limits 
was invalidated by a Hudson County court. 
The legislation requires only certain employees 
such as police and firemen to reside in the 
community and allows the state civil service 
commission to regulate other employees’ resi- 
dence. 


To Study Metropolitan Government 

The University of Miami recently received 
a $50,000 grant from the Ford Foundation for 
a study of the political, governmental, and eco- 
nomic aspects of metropolitan government in 
Dade County. The study will be undertaken 
by the department of government and the bureau 
of business and economic research. The study 
will report on the background and history of 
the local metropolitan government with an evalu- 
ation of the problems in its creation, installation, 
and administration. This grant is the first to 
be made from a $250,000 appropriation set aside 
by the Ford Foundation’s Division of Public 
Affairs for a series of case studies of metropolitan 
action programs to serve as a basis of urban 
research and training programs in selected uni- 
versities. These studies are intended to contribute 
some solutions to the problems confronting gov- 
ernments in metropolitan districts throughout 
the country. 


Finance Developments 


Tucson recently became the third city in 
Arisona to levy a sales tax and place a limit 
upon the property tax rate. Phoenix and Prescott 
have had the combination of sales tax and prop- 
erty tax ceiling for several years. The sales tax 
of one-half of 1 per cent and the property tax 
limitation of $1.75 per $100 valuation are based 
on a charter amendment adopted by the voters 
early in August. Tucson voters also gave approval 
to the issuance of $14,600,000 in bonds, including 
$10,000,000 in revenue bonds for water depart- 
ment improvements. The remainder will be for 
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improvements in the fire department, sewage 
disposal facilities, public library, public buildings, 
parks, and streets. . . . Painesville, Ohio (14,432), 
has prepared a pamphlet containing its municipal 
income tax ordinance and the rules and regu- 
lations of the commissioner of taxation. ; 
The President has signed a bill repealing the 3 
per cent tax on freight shipments, the 4 cents 
charge per ton on transportation of coal, and 
a 4.5 per cent tax on the transportation of oil 
and gas by freight lines 

in Kentucky recently ruled that cities cannot 
sell revenue bonds to finance industrial plants. 
The decision affected the city of Henderson which 
wanted to acquire a factory by issuing municipal 
bonds and the city of Corbin which planned 
to establish an industrial building corporation 
to sell $75,000 in revenue bonds to finance ac- 
quisition and improvement of industrial property. 
... Springfield, Missouri, has issued a 64-page 
booklet with numerous photographs, charts, and 
financial tables describing general information 
on the sale of its public utility revenue bonds. 


Bond Prospectus 

Westminster, Colorado (12,000), made a con- 
certed effort to interest potential bond buyers 
which yielded a favorable rate of interest for 
street improvement bonds. A bond prospectus 
was printed at nominal cost describing the local 
improvement bonds, their purposes, and the city’s 
financial status. All bond firms in the Denver 
area were contacted by phone and a copy of 
the prospectus was delivered personally to each 
bond house. As a result the city received three 
separate bids ‘instead of the normal one bid 
from a combination of bond houses. The city 
obtained an interest rate of 3.9 per cent. 


Experiment with Shopping Mall 

Grand Haven, Michigan, has successfully com- 
pleted a 26-day experiment with a shopping 
mall in two blocks of the downtown business 
district. The experiment initially was scheduled 
for one week beginning June 12. Leading mer- 
chants within the shopping area petitioned the 
council to continue the mall until Labor Day, 
and the council compromised by allowing a 
continuation through July 7 when some dissen- 
sion began to arise from merchants and business 
owners located immediately outside the shopping 
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mall. The city conducted several surveys to de- 
termine citizen and merchant reaction towards 
the experiment. Thirty-five downtown merchants 
replied to a survey which showed that 25 had 
a business increase during the time of the shop- 
ping mall, seven showed a decline, and three 
showed no change. The majority of the shoppers 
interviewed felt that the program should be con- 
tinued. Practically all (86 per cent) of the people 
who did not favor the mall cited the parking 
problem as their main complaint. The persons 
who stayed in the area for an hour or longer 
overwhelmingly approved the idea, while those 
persons who stopped for 15 minutes or less were 
not as enthusiastic. 


Conducts Recreation Survey 


Vancouver, Washington, recently completed a 
survey of citizens’ needs and desires for parks 
and recreational activities. The city sent a ques- 
tionnaire to approximately 1,000 families by us- 
ing the water department’s customer files. The 
questionnaires requested information on name, 
address, occupation, number in the family, edu- 
cation, yearly income, and park and recreational 
facilities nearest to the home. The persons were 
asked to check whether or not the various facilities 
were used “constantly,” “‘a majority of the time,” 
“frequently,” “almost never,” or 
**never.”” They were also asked the total hours 
per week available for leisure activities and the 
total time the entire family devoted to home, 
commercial, and public recreation. The city was 


“sometimes,” 


able to establish neighborhood interests ard rec- 
reational and park needs. The city has divided 
its area into 10 separate neighborhoods which fol- 
low, as closely as possible, school district bound- 
aries so that at least one school facility is located 
in each neighborhood. It next established the 
priority of recreational needs and facilities for 
each neighborhood as 


a guide to long-term 


planning. 


Establishes Inventory Controls 

Salinas, California (21,133), began work in 
September on a comprehensive inventory of all 
city-owned real and personal property to estab- 
lish inventory and accounting controls. The ini- 
tial inventory of personal property is being 
conducted by the city purchasing division and 
representatives of individual departments. De- 


partments will be responsible for annual physical 
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inventories, and special inventories will be taken 
when new departmental directors are appointed. 
The purchasing division is compiling records 
of all city-owned real estate with full description 
of the properties including both land and build- 
ings, price and means of acquisition, general 
condition, and current market value or replace- 
ment value. Procedures have been established 
for accounting records, disposal of excess or un- 
serviceable property, and maintenance of other 
records. 


Sustains Parking Meter Ads 

The authority of the city of Yakima, Washing- 
ton, to permit advertising signs on parking meters 
has been upheld by the state supreme court in 
a decision handed down on July 24. The court 
ruled unanimously that the city may lease prop- 
erty to private parties as long as there is no 
interference with public use. The court held 
in effect that the public may benefit as a result 
of revenues derived from advertising on parking 
meters. The decision sustains an ordinance per- 
mitting a private company to install advertising 
signs in holders on 500 parking meters for a 
six-month trial period. The advertising company 
has agreed to pay $1 per month for each meter 
with a minimum guarantee of $3,000 for the 
trial period. The revenues will go into the city 
parking meter fund for use in traffic regulation. 


Recent Ordinances 

Long Beach, Caliiornia, has amended its com- 
prehensive ordinance regulating the operation 
of motor boats, moorings, and the rental fees 
for use of boat basins. . . . Hartford, Connecticut, 
authorizes the chief of police to regulate access 
to records of police investigations or accidents 
and to sell such reports for $2 per copy....In 
Lynchburg, Virginia, the city manager is au- 


In Allegan, Mich- 
the 


thorized to fix speed limits. . . . 


igan, an ordinance regulates presence of 
minors under 17 years of age on public streets 
and other public places between 10:00 p.m. and 
6:00 a.m. and provides fines and penalties for 
parents and proprietors of public places who al- 
low minors to violate the ordinance. . . . The city 
council in Santa Clara, California, has adopted 
a subdivision policy resolution detailing stand- 
ards and cost for the installation of utilities and 


facilities in newly developed areas. 
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Treating Automation as a 
Management Problem 
ANAGEMENT has yet to realize the full 
potential of automation and its maximum 
profitable use. Presently it is too concerned with 
automation as a method to reduce labor and op- 
erational costs. 

Automation enables management to organize 
many different kinds of operations and to assist 
in controlling the systems far more precisely 
than ever before. Automation allows the manager 
to do new functions as well as to perform and 
improve upon old procedures. 

Four automation myths that tend to restrict 
and limit its effectiveness are: 

1. “That automation is primarily useful as 
a labor saving device.”” Automation will make 
an initial saving, but the real function is to 
solve operational problems and to aid in man- 
agement decisions. 

2. “That the ultimate in automation can 
be symbolized by an oil refinery or any other 
highly instrumented process plant.’’ Automation 
can achieve a greater realization by integrating 
a central system to analyze, correlate, and cor- 
rect the operation of individual control devices. 

3. “That because automation is highly techni- 
cal most of the decisions concerning it must be 
left to the engineer and technician.”” Automation 
is one of the critical areas in which management 
must manage, and it should not be instituted 
unless a thorough understanding of the business 
itself and the functions and needs of its operations 
are realized. 

4. “That only companies with large dollar 
resources and exceptionally long runs of products 
can afford to automate.” Gradually new ma- 
chines are being developed which are useful 
in other than the very large companies. 

Management should take four steps to realize 
the full potentialities of automation: ‘‘(1) Define 
your objectives. (2) Staff your automation pro- 
gram carefully. (3) Estimate your costs realisti- 
cally. (4) Train your personnel.”’—“‘Automation 
and the Manager.” By John Diebold. Address 
delivered to the XI International Management 
Congress, Paris, France, June 26, 1957. 


Avoiding Common Errors in 
Executive Placement 

ERY few organizations would undertake an 
executive selection program if it were not 
for the inescapable fact that it is more expensive 
not to have one. The techniques needed to find 
and evaluate management potential are frustrat- 
ing, inexact, difficult to manage, and expensive. 
Seven of the most common errors committed 

in the selection procedures are: 


1. “Careless Treatment of Candidates.’’ Too 
many organizations cause misunderstanding by 
not explaining carefully the need for the pro- 
motional tests and interviews. The candidate 
should be informed that he is competing with 
others so that he realizes that the better qualified 
individual will be chosen. 

2. “Overdependence on Expert Opinions.” 
Management should decide for itself the true 
worth of the candidate. It should use the informa- 
tion from professional testers, psychologists, and 
job evaluators solely as guides. 

3. “Overestimating or Misjudging Job Re- 
quirements.”” Management must have complete 
knowledge of the particular assignment so that 
a man with normal qualifications can be utilized 
rather than seeking a candidate with exceptionai 
potential. 

4. “Making Stop-gap Appointments.”” When 
an organization consistently relies on temporary 
appointments rather than definite assignments, 
it will attract mediocre talent. 

5. “‘Pigeon-holing Prospective Candidates.”’ 
Most organizations commit the error of classify- 
ing a man’s potential only on the basis of past 
experience. 

6. “Disregarding the Company Personality.” 
The organization should realize that its philoso- 
phy and program are very important influences 
on the kind of individual who can work produc- 
tively with them. 

7. “Overlooking Personal Compatibility.” 
Management must consider the personality of 
the candidate and the personalities of those with 
whom he will work.—‘‘Seven Deadly Sins of 
Executive Placement.” By Saul W. Gellerman. 
The Management Review, July, 1958. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





ACCOUNTING FOR BIWEEKLY Payro ts. By Rob- 
ert E. Boos. Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1958. 4pp. 50 cents. 


CuHeckuist oN How To Improve MunIcIPAL 
Services. The International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1952. 62pp. $2. (See p. 246.) 


DECISION-MAKING: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By Paul Wasserman and Fred S. Silander. 
Graduate School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 1958. 111pp. $3.50. (Covers both busi- 
ness and public administration. Well organ- 
ized and thoroughly annotated.) 


Tue Evmence Hanpsoox. By Robert L. Doni- 
gan and Edward C. Fisher. The Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern University, 1804 Hin- 
man Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 1958. 205pp. 
$5. (Reference work for police, judges, prose- 
cutors, and lawyers; supersedes 1943 publica- 
tion, The Evidence Handbook for Police.) 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS: FEDERAL 
GrantTs-1n-Arp. House Intergovernmental Re- 
lations Subcommittee, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 1958. 93pp. (See 
p. 246.) 


GOVERNMENTAL ASSISTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL De- 
VELOPMENT IN West VirciniA. By Paul E. 
Kidd. Bureau of Government Research, West 

1958. 


Virginia Morgantown. 


52pp. 


University, 


Housinc Copes—Tue Key to Housinc Conser- 
VATION. (1) Cope ENroRCcEMENT—PROBLEMS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 72pp. (2) Minimum 

Housinc STANDARDS ORDINANCE. 79pp. (3) 

ADMINISTRATIVE GUIDE FOR Loca PROGRAMS. 

34pp. The New York State Division of Hous- 

ing, 270 Broadway, New York 7. 1958. (Dem- 
onstration project based on studies in New 

York municipalities and selected cities outside 


state. Contains state and local codes and stat- 
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utes, model ordinances, and enforcement pro- 
cedures and organization.) 


INDUSTRIAL EvoLuTION oF CotumsBus, Oxto. By 
Henry L. Hunker. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, College of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, The Ohio State University, Columbus 
10. 1958. 260pp. $4. (Analysis of industrial 
location as affected by transportation, local 
government, and other factors. Well docu- 
mented.) 


Municipar Orriciats MAnuav. The League of 
Texas Municipalities, 402 Vaughn Building, 
Austin 1. 1958. Unpaged. (Contains more 
than 100 questions most frequently answered 
by the League.) 


PuysicAL CONDITION TESTS IN SELECTION OF 
Pustic Emp.Loyvers. By Forbes E. McCann 
et al. Public Personnel Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1958. 55pp. $2. 


PLANNED PEDESTRIAN PrRoGRAM. American Auto- 
mobile Association, 1712 G Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1958. 163pp. $2. (Cites 
examples of effective pedestrian safety meas- 
ures used in cities throughout country.) 


A Primer FoR Connecticut Zoninc Boarps 
or Appeats. By William H. Crawford. Con- 
necticut Federation of Planning and Zoning 
Agencies, Hartford. 1958. 72pp. $2.50. (Use- 
ful as reference for members of planning and 
zoning boards in all parts of the country.) 


Pusitic PurcHASING MANUAL. Public Manage- 
ment Research Institute, 64 Pine Street, San 
Francisco 11. 1958. 70pp. $3.50. (Includes 
specimen ordinances, procedural regulations, 
and forms.) 


Tue ROLE oF THE AssISTANT TO THE Crry Man- 
AGER. The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1958. 48pp. $2. (See p. 246.) 


SuPERVIsoRY METHODS IN MUNICIPAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By Frank P. Sherwood and Wallace 
H. Best. The International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1958. 302pp. $7.50. (See p. 247.) 
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DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


@ First of IBM’s line of fully transistorized systems is the new IBM 7070— 
the most powerful and completely balanced system in the medium-scale 
computer field. It combines, for the first time in a solid state system, higher 
storage capacity, faster computing speeds, new high-speed input-output 
units and a complete programming system. In short, the IBM 7070 gives 
more performance per dollar than any system in its class. 


The SYSTEM: Transistor design lowers initial cost, minimizes 
cooling power and maintenance needs. “Building block” design 
grows as you grow. Other exciting features: IBM 7070 “reads,” 
“writes,” computes simultaneously; provides “automatic priority 
processing” for most economical use of system time. Ninety-nine 
built-in indexing words—more than in any other system—mean 
fewer operating instructions, faster, simpler programming. 
RAMAC® files provide immediate access to data. 


The SERVICE: Unmatched IBM systems know-how is part of 
every IBM 7070 “package.” From education of your personnel to 
top-notch service engineering, from program planning to testing— 
IBM men and methods stand by you to assure profitable operation 
as fast as possible. And, with the IBM 7070 you receive a library 
of advanced programs at no extra cost! 


The SAVINGS: Majer design breakthroughs make possible 
lower lease or purchase prices, lower operating costs. For example, 
the IBM 7070 will sort at least 30% more economically than other 
computers. And equally important are the savings in added effi- 
ciency and more complete management information. 
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For further information, call your local IBM repre- 
sentative. Ask for free booklet, “IBM 7070.” Or 
write: International Business Machines Corporation, 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 


and ASSOCIATES 
Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 
trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 


Los Angeles Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
peas in the Revaluation of Real Estate 

and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


1601 Brookpark Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans «+ Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 
811-812 Gwynne Bidg. + Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation + Classification + Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street fe seep anne and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 


Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and 


Lectures 
Denver 10, Colorado 


515 E. lliff Ave. 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways — Traffic — Parking 
Transportation 
Phone: UNiversity 9-0660 
600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibilicry Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. «+ Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 








Statler Building « Boston 16 2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personne! and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 Bast 60th Screet Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Counties 


Nearly 1,050 municipalities depend upon 


MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Monthly reports on current municipal problems 
Prompt and personal replies to inquiries on management problems 


Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 


Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 


Access to informational materials in the MIS library 


RECENT MIS REPORTS 


City’s Role in Economic Development Financing Storm Sewers 
Negotiation with Municipal Unions Short-Term Investment of Funds 
Employee Incentive Systems Employee Induction 

Leasing Motor Equipment Police-Fire Integration 
Insurance Programs for Cities Municipal Records Retention 


COMMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


(Names on Request) 


“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” . . . 
“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” . . . “Your answer on citizen boards 
exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases were great help!” 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 
WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th ST. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Announcing a New Training Book and Course 


SUPERVISORY METHODS IN MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


@ Training manual covers job planning, human relations, budgeting, and 


many other supervisory functions. 302pp. $7.50 


@ In-service training by correspondence for supervisors; includes training kit 
with case studies, discussion questions, and supplementary materials— 


$60.00, including training manual. 


© Two 25-minute film strips in color and sound made especially for this 


course—$30.00 each; both for $50.00. 


Order now from 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














